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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ARABIC DIGLOSSIA. 
A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS OF NEO ARABIC 

by 

Joshua Blau 
The Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, Israel 


The Central Arabic dialects partaking in the ‘oAabtyya, were of Old 
Arabic type, perhaps also Nabatean Arabic. Nothing can be inferred 
for the emergence of Neoarabic from the redundancy of the Old 
Arabic case system, since redundancy of cases is a general feature. 
Arabic diglossia arose as late as the first Islamic century in the 
towns of the Arabic empire, to a great extent as a result of the 
great Arab conquests, without the intermediary of any kotne. There 
arose no common Bedouin language in the military canps to consti- 
tute the basis of Islamic early Standard Arabic, either. 
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1 . THE ARABIC DIGLOSSIA 


As well known, the Arabic linguistic situation is characterized by diglossia: Standard Arabic^ 
is used for literary and other cultural purposes, the Neoarabic dialects for everyday commu- 
nication.^ In the following, we shall endeavor to study the emergence of this diglossia. 
Therefore, we shall, in the main, be interested in the origins of Neoarabic only as far as it 
came into being side by side with Standard Arabic, thus giving rise to diglossia. 


2. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OLD ARABIC AND NEOARABIC 

Despite the affinity between Standard Arabic exhibiting the Old Arabic language type and the 
Neoarabic dialects, the differences between these two linguistic types are quite conspicuous. 
Whereas Standard Arabic has preserved the inventory of the Proto-Semitic consonants almost 
intact, only i wanting, it has been reduced in Neoarabic. In almost all the Neoarabic dialects 


am not using the term Classical Arabic, because its modem variety is called Ffodem 
Standard Arabic, rather than Modem Classical Arabic. Another term used is Literary Arabic. 

*Now one may even speak of tripartite division, namely. Standard Arabic, Modem Standard 
Arabic, and modem dialects; cf. Blau (1976:94). 
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has disappeared, having merged with z. ^ In the dialects of the sedentary population, 
interdental spirants have shifted^to the corresponding occlusives. On the other hand, 
because of the spread of the ta^xlm (suprasegmental pharyngalization) new en^jhatic conso- 
nants arose. Their phonemic load, however, as far as it is to be considered at all, is 
very limited. Vowels, especially short ones, are affected by far-reaching changes. In the 
field of morphosyntax , many of the numerous differences between Old Arabic and Neoarabic 
may be reduced to a common denominator: Old Arabic tends to be more synthetic, i.e. to 
utilize more bound morphemes, whereas Neoarabic is more analytic, i.e. it relies less on 
bound morphemes.** Thus, in Neoarabic, the case and mood endings have disappeared, trigger- 
ing further changes. Because of the disappearance of the case endings, word order has be- 
come more fixed. The marked tendency of Neoarabic is not to insert the object between verb 
and subject.® Owing to the same propensity to mark the subject, as against the object, by 
fixed word order, the initial position of the subject before the verb becomes more frequent 
than in Standard Arabic.® Hence, as in this position the verb agrees with the subject, the 
congruence of the verb was extended even to verbs preceding their subjects. This was 
pron^ted also by the desire to avoid ambiguity. This made it possible to distinguish the 
subject, no longer marked by case endings, from the object, if the two differed in gender 
and/or number. In many Neoarabic dialects analytic devices are used to mark direct object 
and the women A.zcXum in a genitival construction. ^ Because of the disappearance of both 
the case and mood endings,® the functional differences between 'an and 'anna® have been 
blurred, and these particles merged.^® 

A further aspect of the analytic trend in Neoarabic is the diminishing use of the dual'^, 
which, contrary to Standard Arabic, has coinjletely disappeared in the verb, the adjective and 
the pronoun, and has become limited even in the field of the substantive. In the sedentary 
dialects,'^ the feminine plural of the pronoun, the verb and the adjective has been superseded 
by the masculine. In Middle Arabic texts as well as in many dialects,^® the comparative 


®I am using the accepted transcriptions d and z, without inplying that it was actually pro- 
nounced so in early times. In South Arabia, it seems, it was the z that was absorbed by 
d, if I interpret Landberg (1901:637) and Landberg (1942:2163-64,2243-45) correctly. 

**1 am using the behaviorist definition of synthetic and analytic (c_f. Bloomfield (1933:207)), 
preferring it to the mentalistic approach (see Kretchmer (1923:32) ''synthesis (is) the in- 
clusion of several ... concepts in one word .... The analytic type ... splits up one word, 
according to the concepts contained in it, into several words.). The mentalistic defini- 
tion, in my mind, is inexpedient, since it includes as synthetic, items of vocabulary as 
Standard Arabic zancum. "a piece cut out and left hanging from the ear of a camel (or sheep)". 

®For particulars see Blau (1972:33-36). 

®For this feature e.g. in Judaeo-Arabic v. Blau (1965:79-80). For a modem dialect 
Marcais (n.d. :623). On the other hand, in some dialects the word order predicate (verb) - 
subject prevails, see Grotzfeld (1965:98, §98). 

’For Judaeo-Arabic see Blau (1965:81-83), for modem dialects Brockelmann (1908-13:11,316; 
238-39). 

®As well as because of the blurring of the differences between a and i. 

®As well as with 'Xnna. 

^’’Brockelmann (1908-13:11,602) and the literature adduced by Blau (1966-67:210, note 54). 
”cf. Brockelmann (1908-13:1,456) and fnaAa §6.6. 1.1. 

’®See the literature presented by Blau (1966-67:206, note 41), and in^fia §6.3. 

' ®See the literature presented by Blau (1966-67:234, note 157). 
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may be expressed by the positive with an adverb followed by "more." Moreover, Neoarabic 
exhibits a growing tendency of adding separate personal pronouns to the finite forms of the 
verb^"* (not entirely absent from Standard Arabic either). The relative pronoun has become 
invariable, no longer agreeing with its antecedent in nimiber and gender (and, of course, in 
case, after the disappearance of the case system). 

Yet the differences between the linguistic structures of Standard Arabic and Neoarabic are 
not confined to the difference between synthetic versus analytic features. Tlie fixed alter- 
nation of syndetic and asyndetic sentences, so characteristic of Standard Arabic, no longer 
exists. In Neoarabic asyndetic sentences have become quite frequent, both in co-ordination 
and subordination. Co-ordinated asyndetic clauses are especially frequent after verbs deno- 
ting movement,'^ subordinated ones in the function of object clauses.'^ Profound changes 
have affected the numerals, changing their whole structure.^® Tlie same applies to demonstra- 
tive pronouns, though perhaps to a smaller extent.^® In most dialects, the passive formed 
in Standard Arabic by internal vowel change, has been replaced by the former reflexive verbal 
forms. There exists in Neoarabic a clear tendency to assign tenses according to the divi- 
sion of time. Consequently, the perfect (except in conditional claiises) iS associated with 
the past only. As a rule, it no longer expresses wishes in genuine living usage. Similar- 
ly, the imperfect is no longer lised in the past. Lam 'not', which in Standard Arabic governs 
the apocopate to mark the past, has disappeared in Neoarabic. mo. has become the "basic" 
negative particle. Therefore, the functional load of ma, already rather significant in 
Standard Arabic, has become so heavy that it has been supplanted in Neoarabic in the sense 
of "what" by words like The relative pronoun tends to introduce sub- 

stantive clauses as well.^® Indirect questions often take the form of conditional clauses.^® 

Tliese features, vdiich one may easily multiply, illustrate the difference between Standard 
Arabic and Neoarabic. 


3. THE REDUNDANCY OF CASE ENDINGS 

Recently, several scholars have called attention to the fact that the case system of Standard 
Arabic exhibits an unusually high percentage of redundancy. Ambros (1972) has, on the 
whole, contented himself witli an analysis of the facts. Yet even he states in the end of 
his paper (p. 127) that, with all due qualifications, one may assume that quite early the 
case system of Standard Arabic prose (inplicitly) reached the stage (explicitly) reflected 


^“•See the literature presented by Blau (1966-67:389, note 2), further by Blau (1960:3,11, 
notes 1, 2) . 

' ^Brockelmann (1908-13:565). The use of the invariable relative pronoun was partly due to 
its more and more severing its ties with the antecedent, thus becoming a genuine subordina- 
ting conjunction. 

^®See Brockelmann (1908-13:473-74). 

^^See Blau (1966-67:492ff.) where additional literature is cited. 

' ®See Brockelmann (1908-13:1,240-41, 267; 11,275) and especially -taijAa 6.6.6. 

'®See Fischer (1959). ^®See Blau (1966-67:150, §47) where additional literature is cited. 
^‘See the literature cited Blau (1966-67:272, note 19). ^^See Brockelmann (1908-13:11,153- 
54, 184 rem) . ^^See lb-id., 183, ^‘‘Cf. Blau (1966067:139-41) with additional literature, 

the literature cited Ibid., 525, note 42. ^®See Ibid., 601, note 52. 
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by modem Arabic dialects. Although he adds that for the time being no diachronic and 
morphosyntactic generalizations may be made, he nevertheless concludes that this fact, appar- 
ently, provides us with a starting point for a better understanding of the interdependence 
of Standard Arabic and the dialects. Corriente^^ goes one step further. He assumes^® that 
dialects with and without (case-endings) coexisted, before the rise of Islam, within a 

single structural frame, where did not mean much (except for its rhetorical prestige 

and social value) , and this because , no matter whether it was present or absent , its functional 
yield was almost zero, and it could not impede the mutual understanding between the two types 
of dialects. Hijaz, Syria and Lower Mesopotamia are, in his opinion,^® the most likely areas 
where, before Islam, functionally low-yielding devices began to be dropped so that Neoarabic®® 
emerged and its more analytical and efficient solutions started a wave which, favored by a 
drift in a weak spot of Semitic structures, would eventually reach southern Hijaz, Tihdma, 

Yemen and the rest of the Arabian peninsula, to the point of causing conplete elimination of 
^i^JicLb in Arabic dialects by the end of the ninth century, and this without much interference 
by substratum languages. The most extreme view is upheld by Abdo (1973:122-29), who infers 
from the redundancy of the case endings that originally the final vowels constituted invariable 
parts of the word. 


3.1. Is Fixed Word Order an Analytical Feature? 

At first, I would like to make a remark in matters of nomenclature, ;diich is, admittedly, a 
question of wording only.®‘ Both Ambros (1972:126, especially note 53), and Corriente (1971: 

31, 38) consider word order to be an analytical feature characterizing Standard Arabic. One 
will readily admit that analytical languages display a marked tendency to distinguish, for 
example, between subject and direct object by means of fixed word order. Nevertheless, the 
interdependence between analytical language types and fixed word order is by no means automatic. 
Analytical languages which mark the direct object by morph words (as does Hebrew, for instance), 
often preserve quite a free word order. Accordingly, the existence of preferred word order 
in Standard Arabic by no means prows its analytic character. 


3.2. Redundancy Characteristics of Case Systems in General 

Nor does Standard Arabic exhibit a less marked synthetical character, only b^pause the case 
system is redundant. One must not overemphasize the in^jortance of redundancy. Redundancy is 
an integral part of every language system, and one must not consider redundant features as such 
a secondary set or even a mere relic. Accordingly, the insignificant functional yield of the 
Arabic case system does not demonstrate that in the underlying spoken language case endings 
had been dropped. Ewn less may one infer from it (pace Abdo) that originally the final vowels 
formed a part of the word, to develop only later to case endings. The system of case markers, 
at least in languages in which the verb precedes its complement, seems in general to be re- 
dundant to quite a high degree, although, admittedly, the measure of redundancy of the Arabic 


^’'Corriente devoted two papers to this subject (1971, 1973-74). The second one is a reply 
to Blau (1972). The introductory part to Corriente (1975:38-40) gives a clear condensed 
account of his views on this subject. 

^®See Corriente (1973-74:159). ^®See Corriente (1975:40). 


® “Corriente, ibid., speaks of Middle Arabic. I prefer, however, to call Middle Arabic the 
language consisting of Standard Arabic and Neoarabic (as well as pseudo -correct) elements, 
as represented by texts, the authors of idiich basically wanted to use Standard Arabic, but 
either did not master Standard Arabic sufficiently or did not bother to use it according 
to all its requirements. 

®^Cf. already Blau (1972:29-30). ®^Pace Corriente (1973-74:158, 163). ”Cf. Blau (1972:30-31). 
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case system seems to be especially high.^** Corriente (1971:46, note 40) himself arrived at 
the conclusion that in Russian 71.21 of the case endings are redundant, only 28.7% being 
functionally relevant.^® Since high redundancy is, it seems, a characteristic feature of 
case systems in many languages (and perhaps even in all of them) , one hesitates to attribute 
special significance to it in Standard Arabic, even though, as stated, it exhibits an espe- 
cially high rate — since (as admitted by Corriente (1971;43; 1973-74:160); cf. also Blau 
(1972:31)) insignificant functional yield of the case endings is characteristic of Semitic 
languages in general. 

3.3. Irrelevance of Case Endings 

In his second paper, Corriente (1973-74:159-60) quite ingeniously, assigns a new meaning to 
"irrelevance," opposing it to "redundancy."^® "In the example of Russian, we would say that 
the case endings . . . might be redundant, but not irrelevant as in their Arabic parallels..., 
where the endings can be dropped in pausal form without pronpting any judgement of ungrammati- 
calness from a speaker, unlike the case in the Russian examples. One might say that irrele- 
vance of a linguistic sign, i.e. the accessory and dispensable character of this, lays one 


According to Corriente 's statistics (1971:36) even in pre-Islamic poetry the rate of 
functionally dispensable cases almost reached 90%, whereas in other Isranches it varies be- 
tween about 97% and 100%(.'). There exists, of course, the practical difficulty in deter- 
mining the functional yield of cases (see Blau (1972:36-37)). Nevertheless, the overall im- 
pression of Corriente's statistics is, no doubt, correct. Cf. also Ambros's (1973:119ff .) 
careful analysis. For languages in which the conplement precedes the verb cf. Vennemann 
(1975:289-90). 

®®Corriente (1973-74:162, note 10) states that in Greek and Turkish the functional yield of 
the case endings is much higher. I do not, however, follow his reasoning. He claims that 
the failure to involve a sizable number of cases and still obtain grammatical sentences 
points to a very high functional yield for the case feature in these languages. If I under- 
stand his claim correctly, I would, on the contrary, infer from the fact that the commutation 
of cases frequently leads to ungrammaticalness and unintelligibility that the case system is 
highly redundant, since only one interpretation of case form is possible in a certain syn- 
tactical environment, so that the function of the case is sufficiently indicated by the syn- 
tactical environment (as in Standard Arabic the genitive baytui is sufficiently indicated by 
a preceding preposition, as i.e. baytln 'in a house'). In accordance with this con- 
ception, I have, for the sake of checking, analysed again the two Greek stories by Aesop 
used by Corriente admitting, of course, that it is sometimes rather problematic to determine 
the functional yield of cases (cf. Blau (1972:36)). Taking also the meaning into considera- 
tion, I arrived at the conclusion that among about fifty cases only eight were not redundant, 
i.e. 16% (as against 61% claimed by Corriente). Moreover, I have tentatively analysed a 
small passage in Hungarian, a language exhibiting a case system very much reminiscent of that 
in Turkish (although in Hungarian the direct object's position is free, whereas in Turkish 
it precedes the verb). Since Corriente (1973-74:162) objects to the use of translations, 
especially of religious texts (although I do not conceive how this affects the case system of 
the target language), I analysed an original work, J6kai (n.d. :196) and found the measure of 
redundancy to be quite high. Among about 59 cases of nominative, genitive and accusative 
occurring on this page (I did not take into account cases that are expressed in Arabic and 
other Semitic languages by preposiitons followed by the genitive) cases were redundant in 53 
instances, i.e. almost 90%, and functionally relevant only in six instances (someidiat over 
10 %). 

®®Not however in Corriente (1971) where for exanple on p. 46, note 40, he speaks of "function- 
ally irrelevant case endings" in Russian, rather than redundmt ones. 
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step beyond the mere redundancy This precisely constitutes the main difference between 

the redundant [less often so, though) inflectional endings of the most characteristically 
synthetical Indoeuropean languages, and the almost constant irrelevance of the Semitic case 
system. " 

I only want to remark, in passing, that the Arabic case system is not as irrelevant as it 
would seem from Corriente's wording. It is in pause only^^ that case endings are omitted in 
Standard Arabic, whereas in context they must not be dispensed with. Accordingly, -£- 
k££ab£/£A. 'in the book/ to the brother' always have to carry case endings e.g. when 

followed by an attribute (as (Jx -t-kitab-i -t- iamAjtilZA. -t-^axA. -t-jamlZi 'in the beautiful 
book/ to the handsome brother').^® Moreover, the pause does not affect the case endings of 
the sound masculine plural and the dual. Besides, what Corriente calls "irrelevance" is not 
an altogether unknown phenomenon outside Standard Arabic. Thus in Hungarian, for example, a 
language with a very conspicuous case system, 'the man's house' may be expressed by az 
mbeMizk a haza, literally 'the man-to the house-his', i.e. 'to the man his house'. Yet the 
ending -nefe (corresponding to -6 in man'i) is more often than not omitted, no matter in vdiich 
position.®® Moreover, in certain cases, the accusative ending may be dispensed with.'*® 
Nevertheless, we can readily concede that the irrelevance of the Standard Arabic case system 
is much more far-reaching. 

3.4. Neoarabic Arose as a Result of the Great Arab Conquests 

One will have, however, to bear in mind in which context the irrelevance of the Standard 
Arabic case system was claimed. Corriente assumes that ^/.'^fa-less (i.e., Neoarabic) dia- 
lects existed as early as the seventh and possibly the sixth century at least (Corriente, 
1973-74:157). The most likely areas where, in Corriente's opinion, these dialects emerged 
were northern Hijaz, Syria and Lower Mesopotamia (Corriente, 1973-74:159; 1975:40). The fact 
that the case endings of Standard Arabic were to a very high degree redundant and irrelevant , 
provided the similar structural frame that allowed mutual intelligibility between both ^i’^Ko.b- 
preseiving and ^/C'/iab-less dialects, as well as the identification of inflected and uninflected 
forms within one and the same body of linguistic material (Corriente, 1973-74:158), so that 
speakers of both types of dialects could understand each other with relative ease and could 
share a culture viiich made the success of Islam possible (Corriente, 1975:39, note 1). In 
Corriente's opinion, only the existence of ■*f.'Aa6-less dialects already before the Islam ex- 
plains the general and thorough evolution from ■’f.'/Lab-preserving dialects as attested already 
in Christian Arabic texts from the ninth century on, especially if we consider the rather low 
rate of change that characterizes all Semitic languages and Arabic above all (Corriente, 1973- 
74:155). It also eliminates the need for the substratum theory, according to which the loss 
of the must be blamed on the miMoJUicuiun, the half-breed offspring on foreign soil of 

Arab invaders (Corriente, 1971:40). 


®^In the first draft of an interesting paper which I was able to examine through the courtesy 
of the author, R. Steiner claims that the elision of short final vowels in pause is a Proto- 
Semitic feature, adducing exan^les from Biblical Hebrew and Akkadian. I would rather attri- 
bute the elision of final short vowels in the pause to a phonetic drift, which caused this 
feature independently in various Semitic tongues. 

®®Yet we have to admit (see Birkeland (1940:105)) that already in Standard Arabic sometimes 
pausal foiins encroach upon context forms. This phenomenon, however, is quite marginal in 
Standard Arabic. 

®®See Szabo (1956:334), Tompa (1962 :288ff .) . 

““See Tompa (1962:153-54). For the absence of case endings in indeterminate direct objects 
in Turkish cf. Meillet-Cohen (1952:353). 
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In my opinion it is not altogether difficult to imagine that the sudden radical changes that 
affected Standard Arabic to give rise to tlie Neoarabic language type were the result of the 
great Arab conquests. On the contrary, it would rather be surprising if no linguisitc changes 
had occurred as a consequence of these events which altered the whole history of the Arabs, 
their social conditions and their mentality. And it was Corriente himself who has provided 
us with an additional reason for the loss of the case endings. Since in the pause caseless 
forms were used, the whole system of cases has become somewhat unstable. Then,**^ the native 
population, subjugated by the Arabs, took over these caseless pausal forms, using them in 
context as well. Since many of their languages had lost their inflectional system, they 
adapted the newly acquired Arabic language to the system of their caseless native languages, 
utilizing tlie caseless pausal forms in every position. 

3.5. The Alleged Mutual Intelligibility between Old Arabic and Neoarabic 

Furthermore, I cannot concur with Corriente 's opinion that the redundancy and irrelevance of 
the case system of Standard Arabic provided a similar structural frame that allowed the mutual 
intelligibility of both •’t'^jtfa-preserving and *t.'^b-less dialects, so that these dialects 
could share one culture. In section 2 I have given a long list of quite significant differ- 
ences distinguishing Neoarabic from Standard Arabic. All these differences are attested as 
early as the ninth century in Christian Arabic texts from South-Palestine,**^ and some of them 
occur even earlier,"*^ so that we are compelled to consider Neoarabic, from its very begin- 
nings, a linguistic stage definitely different from Standard Arabic. The speakers of Neo- 
arabic were not just speakers of dialects which were basically identical with the speech of 
tribes that were part of tlie culture of Standard Arabic, differing from them only by the 
absence of the redundant and irrelevant case endings, as Corriente would have us believe. 
Accordingly, it would be hard to understand how speakers of Neoarabic dialects could possibly 
compose poetry in Standard Arabic. It was exactly the necessity of enabling Neoarabic speak- 
ers after the rise of the Islam and the great conquests to participate in the linguistic cul- 
ture of Standard Arabic that gave rise to the science of grammar among the Arabs. Only with 
the help of grammars could speakers of Neoarabic write Standard Arabic poetry. This, however, 
is quite inconceivable before the Islam because of the lack of any grammar that could assist 
spe^ers of '-t.'A.ab-less dialects when trying to switch over to Standard Arabic. Corriente 
(1975:38, note 1) speaks of the appreciation of Standard Arabic poetry not only in Ijira, but 
also in the Gassdnid kingdom. Yet, in Hira at least. Standard Arabic poetry was not merely 
appreciated, but also produced. 'Adi ibn Zayd of Hira has to be considered one of the great 
names of ancient Standard Arabic poetry. How tlien can we agree with Corriente 's claim that 
the inhabitants of Ijira had already switched to Neoarabic and were nevertheless able to com- 
pose Standard Arabic poetry, in spite of the considerable differences between the two lan- 
guage t>'pes, of \diich the case system of Standard Arabic was but a part?.'"*® 


“^See Noldeke (1904:5), Brockelmann (1908-13:462), Fleisch (1961:282), Blau (1965:3). 

‘‘^See the synopsis given by Blau (1966-67, 42ff.) ‘*^See Blau (1965:123ff ) 6.2. 

According to K-itab ai-Aghayu.^ , vol. xv, 97, 15ff . , quoted by Wellhausen (1897:232-33), to 
be sure, 'Adi's poetry was not transmitted, because it contravened the "ways of the poets." 
This does not, however, refer to 'Adi's language. 

‘‘^Though not a minor item, despite its redundancy and (partial) irrelevance (see 3.2.). Cf. 
also Noldeke (1904:4). 
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4. THE POSSIBILITY OF THE EMERGENCE OF NEOARABIC 
OUTSIDE THE ‘arabiyya 

On the other hand, there is no reason in principle not to allow for the possibility of the 
emergence of the Neoarabic language type before Islam with tribes that did not constitute 
part of tlie culture of Standard Arabic poetry. In this case, however, one must not, of 
course, speak of diglossia, since with such tribes only one language type should have existed, 
namely the Neoarabic one. Since in Epigraphic South Arabian, at least from the middle Sabean 
period, case distinctions had disappeared (see Beeston (1962:39, §33:7)1, it stands to reason 
that some tribes of South Arabian origin had no 

4.1. Nothing Must Be Inferred from Border Dialects for Central Dialects 

In a closely reasoned paper. Diem (1973) , relying on the spelling of Arabic proper nouns in 
Nabatean inscriptions, suggested that Nabatean Arabic had given up the Semitic case system as 
early as the first century B.C. As stated, this suggestion does not raise any theoretical dif- 
ficulty. The Nabateans did not participate in the culture of Standard Arabic poetry, but used 
(Nabatean) Aramaic, a language quite different from both Standard Arabic and Neoarabic. On 
the other hand, it is inpossible to follow Diem's (1973:237) inference that for this reason 
it is difficult to assume that the adjacent Central Arabic dialects had preserved their case 
system as late as the seventh century. Diem"*® completely disregarded the essential difference 
betv\/een a border dialect**^ like Nabatean Arabic, culturally assimilated to Aramaic, and those 
central dialects that were part of ^(Vtab-Lyya. IVliatever the linguistic system of Nabatean 
Arabic was, nothing may be inferred from it for the "central" Arabic dialects. 

4.2. The Spelling of Arabic Proper Names in Nabatean Aramaic Inscriptions 

I do not think that Diem has successfully proven even his thesis that Nabatean Arabic itself 
had lost its case endings (though, admittedly, the contrary, tliat it did preserve the Semitic 
case system, cannot be demonstrated either). Diem, qiiite ingeniously, relies on the dif- 
ference of spelling between Arabic theophoric and "secular" masculine proper names having the 
construct state form, as occurring in the Nabatean Aramaic inscriptions. Whereas theophoric 
proper names (type: '^bd^lhy) tend to end in y, secular ones mostly end in w (type: ^bw^wihw) , 
as do also simple (not compound) proper names (type: ’^bdui) . Diem (1973:234-35) concluded 
that the theophoric names had become real composite nouns, which have been transmitted by 
scribal tradition as such, i.e. with the historical genitive ending y. On the other hand, 
the secular proper names had not become fixed phrases, but were formed ad hoc. Therefore, 
they were not transmitted as such by scribal tradition, but were newly formed, hence their 
ending w, instead of the expected y, has to be interpreted as a mere orthographic relic, dem- 
onstrating the disappearance of the case system."*® 

This ingenious reasoning, which is admittedly quite possible and even convincing, would be 
acceptable, if these proper nouns occurred in genuine Nabatean Arabic texts."*® Yet the 
occurrence of these Arabic proper nouns in aramaic inscriptions, written in a language which 


‘*®Cf. also Corriente (1975:39-40, note 1). 

"*^As a matter of fact. Diem (1973) also dubs Nabatean Arabic a border dialect. 

"*®A1 though Diem's inportant observation is, on the whole, correct, he somewhat exaggerated 
the difference. In Diem (1973:233, note 44) he regarded as certainly secular proper names 
the names ending in qumo, which were, however, interpreted by Cantineau (1930-32: II, 142a) as 
theophoric. 

"*®For Nabatean Arabic texts, though influenced by Aramaic spelling habits, see 4.3. 
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had already lost its case endings, also allows for a different interpretation. It may, 
mutatU mLLtandii, be compared with e.g. the use of Latin words and phrases in English texts. 
Just as in such texts (unlike German) Latin words stand in the nominative (as in 'I saw the 
consul /the son of the p^xiconiuZ') , although Latin has its case system, so do single Arabic 
proper nouns occurring in the Nabatean Aramaic inscriptions (type: =6dw) , as well as secular 
conpound proper names (type: , which, as recognized by Diem, had not become fixed 

phrases and, therefore, formed ad hoc. On the contrary, theophoric proper names were taken 
over as a compound phrase from Arabic and therefore, as a rule, had the genitive ending in 
accordance with Arabic grammar (type: just as in English the Latin phrase vox popuLL 

terminates, in accordance with Latin grammar, in the genitive, whereas similar phrases formed 
ad hoc, as e.g. vox PubLCc CofinctLc Sccpionci, woiald perhaps take the form the vox of PubLLU6 
Comctiiu Sciplo, thus resembling the type ‘bui^mhw. Admittedly, this interpretation of the 
material does not necessarily supersede Diem's thesis. It is, however, in accordance with 
all the facts known®” and is not less plausible than Diem's proposal. 

4.3. The Influence of Nabatean Aramaic on the Inscription of an-Namara 

Diem (1973:236) has also studied the Arabic Nabatean inscription of an-Namdra (328 C.E.) and 
has correctly stated that the use of w as suffix of proper names in the genitive and the 


®°The exceptional cases adduced (Diem, 1975:235 ) do not prove anything. The unique spelling 
gHm^lb^tyw is, it seems, best explained as an error, due to the blend of the two possible forms 
whereas the alternation ^byi^lqym)/ ^bn^lqyny singly exhibits the loan form versus the genuine 
Arabic form. The loan form ends, as usual, in w, since the name does not reflect a genuine 
compound, the Arabic form has y, marking the genitive. 

®‘I think, however, that Diem (1975:235, note 56) is wrong in attributing the w ending to the 
common noun (w) (for common nouns ending in w see inlaa in the inscription of HigrI) . 

occurs in line 4 of the inscription in the sequel This has either been in- 

terpreted as i5uA4 woA-Kum 'the Persians and the Byzantines' or divided iuiM Vim (see the 
literature adduced by Elatri (1974:85)— without, however, agreeing with his fantastic Indo- 
European etymologies— the last, as far as my knowledge goes, to deal with this inscription; 
cf. also Altheim and Stiehl (1965:316)). PfUma ^acic, the first interpretation is much more 
convincing, since one expects the parallel mention of both great powers. This interpreta- 
tion, of course, excludes Altheim and Stiehl 's rather fanciful reconstruction of the histori- 
cal facts, as if the alleged omission of the Persians in the inscription demonstrates that 
Imru^u-l-Qays and his sons have become infidel to the Persians. [By the way, their reading 
(p. 315), following R. Koebert, of the accepted byn in line 3 as by'^ , i.e. baya^a, although 
it fits well into the context, is wrong. As I learn from M. Sharon, who has also furnished me 
with a photography of the original, the final n of byn is certain.] Against it, however, the 
objection was raised that one would have expected iM^Vum rather than uVum. Yet the omission 
of the * of the definite article after iva, as against its preservation in absolute word initial 
throughout the whole inscription, should not be surprising. In Standard Arabic itself (see 
Wright (1933:1,74) the spelling of the imperative of voiba pAxuns hamzats, as a rule, exhibits 
atCl coniimctionV,; after m (and |[a) , however, it is lisually omitted, e.g. 'come.'' spelled 
^yt as against reflecting (or, outside sentence initial, ■’•tf ) , and uia^VL. The 

spelling proposed here exactly matches the spelling of tlae Christian Arabic text in Coptic 
diaracters edited by Sobhy (see Blau (forthcoming, §17.1)). As a rule, as in the inscription 
of an-Nam^ra, the definite article is spelled as if it contained a stable glottal stop (e.g. 

eZjcbcZ, corresponding to Standard Arabic -l-j-ibatL 'in the mountains'). When, however, 
the definite article is preceded by a word which contains one consonant only, including wa 
'and', the vowel of the article is invariably omitted, e.g. Mciiaich, corresponding to Standard 
Arabic m.-6-iatat 'and the prayer'. There is no reason not to assume a similar spelling 
system for the inscription of an-Namara, which is, as well known, preclassical. 
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accusative may be interpreted as reflecting the disappearance of the case endings. One may 
add that the same applies to the almost pure Arabic inscription of Higr& from 267 C.E. 
where the common noun stands once in the nominative and once in the accusative; 

a confound theophoric proper name having the construct state form followed by the name of 
a goddess®^ ends in w, as do also two sin^jle proper names, one in the nominative and one in 
the accusative. Yet this interpretation is not the only possible solution. The overall use 
of the final w may be due to the influence of the spelling of Nabatean Aramaic on Nabatean 
Arabic which, later, decisively influenced Standard Arabic spelling as well. 

The influence of the spelling of Nabatean Aramaic can be detected in the following items of 
Nabatean Arabic and/or Standard Arabic orthography: 

(i) The consonants of Nabatean Arabic®** and Standard Arabic that are not contained in the 
inventory of the Nabatean Aramaic consonants are marked by letters that correspond to the 
letters in Nabatean Aramaic words etymologically related. Thus, they spell za.by 'gazelle' 
with initial t, influenced by Aramaic tabhya., although z and t were presimiably quite dissim- 
ilar.®® 


®^Lidzbarski (1908-09], to be sure, prefers the reading qbm., K and w being quite similar. 
These forms, however, would constitute hapax tdQomzm. Nforeover, in the construct state 
Nabatean Aramaic invariably has qbfi, and the first occurrence of qbm/qbwn. (line 1 th/dnh 
qbm/qbmfi 'this is the tomb which X has made ...") has to be interpreted as a construct. 

Lidzbarski has interpreted this sentence as the isolation of the natural subject 'this tomb, 

X has made it ...'. This, however, contravenes the usual opening of Nabatean tomb inscrip- 
tions , where the fixed formula is 'this is the tomb which X has made...'. For the same 
reason, one has to reject Cantineau's (1930-32:11,38) interpretation 'this is a tomb which 
X has made' (so also Diem (1973:228, note 11)). Cantineau applied this forced interpreta- 
tion, because (quite correctly, 1930-32:11,172) he regarded this relative clause as an 
Arabic caique, and since in Standard Arabic asyndetic relative clauses are limited to in- 
definite antecedents, he considered qb/wi to be indefinite, thus changing not only the fixed 
formula of Nabatean inscriptions, but also substituting an indefinite tomb for the neces- 
sarily definite one. Not in vain did Cantineau (1930-32,1,112) hesitate between the trans- 
lations "le tombeau" and "un tombeau". The only interpretation fitting both the accepted 
formula and the context is to assume for Nabatean Arabic, which is reflected by this passage, 
a type of attribute (relative) clause different from Standard Arabic usage, i.e. the ante- 
cedent standing in construct relation to the following asyndetic attribute clause, a con- 
struction preserved in Standard Arabic only after antecedents denoting time (see Reckendorf 
(1921:390) where, in note 1, in ny opinion, he correctly surmises that such clauses originally 
did not contain pronouns referring back to the antecedent and that these pronouns penetrated 
such sentences only by blending with ordinary asyndetic relative clauses. We have to assume 
a similar development also in our case. This type of attribute clause (lacking the pronoun 
referring back to the antecedent) is frequent in Akkadian (see von Soden 1952:219, §166)). 

®®As a matter of fact. Diem (1973:235-36, esp. note 49) excluded the analysis of feminine 
proper nouns from his paper. Accordingly, I am adducing it only for the sake of complete- 
ness. 

®'*It stands to reason that the consonantal inventory of Nabatean Arabic was more or less 
identical with that of Standard Arabic, and I base my description of this assunption. If 
however Nabatean Arabic lost consonants through the influence of Aramaic, then Nabatean 
Arabic may exhibit genuine spelling of at least some of these consonants and only Standard 
Arabic reflects the (full) impact of the Nabatean Aramaic spelling. 

®®See Blau (1970:59-60). The only difficulty that is not solved by this assimption is the 
use of 4 in Standard Arabic for marking d. For atten^Jts to explain this spelling see Blau, 
(1970:60-65, Fischer (1968:55-63). 
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(ii) As in Nabatean Aramaic a®® and X. are regi^arly marked by w and w respectively, yet d 
is indicated by only in word final position in both Nabatean Arabic*^ and archaic Standard 
Arabic, as it is reflected by ancient Koran manuscripts.®® In later, ordinary Standard 
Arabic, however, as well known, medial d is marked by * as well (except certain words in 
vdiich the ancient orthography has been preserved). Already in the pre-Islamic inscription 
of Umm i/-Jimd£ in fediib one finds the spelling ^ after the k to denote the d (see Littmann 
(1929:197-204)). 

(iii) If case endings had in fact, as Diem surmises, disappeared in Nabatean Arabic, then 

spellings like niiik) 'tomb', rather than nj[4(h)w (an-Norndta, line 1) have to be interj^reted 
as representing the actual linguistic situation. If, however, the case endings did survive, 
the absence of final w®® has to be attributed to the influence of Nabatean Aramaic spelling, 
e.g. 'tomb'. In Standard Arabic, at any rate, it stands to reason that the non-marking, 

in spelling, of the short case-ending vowels, with or without nunation, ultimately stems 
from the impact of Nabatean Aramaic orthography. Because this spelling, as a rule, gave rise 
to forms which were identical with the pausal ones, they were re- interpreted as representing 
pausal forms, especially, because many people, insufficiently familiar with writing, spelled 
Arabic quite slowly.®® The transition from mere imitation of Nabatean Aramaic spelling to 
pausal spelling was made when the Arabs started to spell the feminine nominal ending -at, 
even in the construct state by ta moAbapi (an h with added diacritics), as well as to mark 
words ending in context in the indeterminate accusative suffix -an, by i.e. -a.®^ In 
Nabatean Tkrabic tbe feminine suffix -at in construct is still invariably spelled by -t, as 
mdynt 'the town of' (an-Nama>ia, line 3). This spelling is also found in ancient Koran manu- 
scripts. Noldeke (1938:27) cites cases of spelling with t, rather than with ta moAfau^: 
all cases adduced invariably occur in the construct state. ®^ Yet the spelling with ta 
nwibuta in the construct state is, as I learn from M. Sharon, already attested, e.g. in the 
word ianat 'year' in line 3 of the Mu'aw-cya'i dam inscription from the year 58 hejira, see 
Grohmann (1962:56, inscr. 268). 


®®See Cantineau (1930-32:1.47). 

®^Cf. an-NamoMi, line 2 m^^^}khm = Mamulukkm; line 3 mdynt = madZnat, as against line 1 
^ttj = ^attaj. For final a marked by ^ see d^= dha 'this', e.g. Htg^a, line 8. 

®®See Noldeke (1938:31-33). 

®®For this reason of marking short u by w see recently Diem (1973:232, esp. note 34). 

® “See Noldeke (1904:7). ®^See §4. 3. (IV.). 

®®See already Fischer (1967:58, note 82). Accordingly the instances adduced by Noldeke (1938 : 
27) , which are alternatively analysed as feminine singulars or as feminine plurals (a 
preceding the t not being marked) , are only ambiguous , to be interpreted as feminine singu- 
lar as well, when they stand in the construct state. In the absolute, however, they have to 
be interpreted as feminine plurals, since in the absolute the feminine nominal ending -at 
is never spelled with t. Spitaler (1960:214, note 6; 220, note 25) is of the opinion that 
historically it was Aramaic that influenced Standard Arabic spelling (cf . also Altheim and 
Stiehl (1965:360)). As a result of this influence. Standard Arabic is spelled as according 
to the ^pausal pronunciation. This opinion, however, does not take into account the spelling 
with ta moAbuta even in the construct state and the use of * to mark the -an suffix, both of 
vdiich have no parallel in Aramaic and have to be explained as genuine pausal writing. Fischer 
(1967:54) on the contrary, pivots his^claim that Standard Arabic spelling does not reflect 
pausal orthography, upon the use of ta mofibuta. He argues that, were Standard Arabic 
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(iv) Through the influence of Nabatean Aramaic, proper names in Nabatean Arabic, and some- 
times even common nouns , are spelled with final w. ® ^ This feature is preserved in the 
orthography of Standard Arabic in the proper name ’^am only, which is spelled with final w 
to denote both the nominative and the genitive, i.e., 'om/ian/'ain'u.n, whereas the accusative 


orthography to reflect paiosal spelling, one would expect nouns ending in the feminine suffix 
-at to have -ata. in the indeterminate accusative, rather than -ah as in the nominative and 
the genitive, just as masculine nouns end in -a in the indeterminate accusative, as against 
zero in the nominative and genitive. This difficulty in the Standard Arabic pausal spelling 
has already been recognized by Birkeland (1940:97). Birkeland, quite prudently, did not 
therefore renounce the idea of pausal spelling altogether. Yet his proposal that tanwZn in 
the feminine was earlier omitted than in the masculine does not sound convincing, since it 
is difficult to understand why it should be so. Nevertheless, it stands to reason that the 
shift of -atan to -ati reflects linguistic reality, since, according to Fischer (1967:58) 
himself, it is demonstrated not only by the rhymes in the Koran, but in ancient poetry as 
well, a difficulty vdiich was well realized by Fischer, without his trying to solve it. Yet 
it can easily be explained by analogy, rather than by sound shift. It seems that the pausal 
indeterminate accusative after td moAbuta was adapted to the pausal indeterminate nominative/ 
genitive on the one hand, and to the pausal determinate forms on the other (cf. also Blau 
(1968:11; 1969:189, note 3)). The reason that this adaptation occurred in these nouns, 
rather than in others, seems to be that in them the difference between the pausal indefinite 
accusative and the other forms was greater than in other nouns. In a word like maJLik 'king' 
the patisal indefinite accusative was moLikd, as against pausal indefinite nominative/ 
definite accusative forms maJiik, the opposition being expressed by d : zufio. In a noun like 
matikat 'queen', however, the pausal indefinite accusative should have been *matLkatd as 
against mdlikah in the other cases, the opposition being expressed by -atd : ah. Because 
the paiisal indefinite accusative was too different, it was adapted to the other cases, and 
thus matikah became the general pausal form. Since Fischer's central proof for the non- 
pausal character of Standard Arabic orthography is thus rejected, there is no reason for 
being hypercritical and interpret other features of Standard Arabic orthography as non-pausal. 
Thus, Fischer (1967:57, note 80), dubs pausal forms like had of hadin 'guiding' "^seudo- 
pausal rhyme forms," since, in his opinion, genuine pausal forms should exhibit --c, because 
-tn is shortened from -In (cf. also Noldeke (1938:27, note 2), who explains this spelling as 
being due to the analogy of the genitive nunation) . Yet this interpretation does not take 
into account the relative chronology, pausal hdd, etc., being derived from hddin, etc., after 
the shortening of the long i of -in. In fact (see Birkeland (1940:68)) hdd, etc., rather than 
hddi, etc., is the accepted pausal form (although this was influenced by the spelling, see 
Birkeland (1940:70)). Similarly, Fischer (1967:50, note 67, and esp. p. 57) considered the 
pausal form -d for the indeterminate accusative a pseudo-pausal form, due to the analogy of 
nouns like hudan, hawan, ’‘oion, ^atan, although he admits (p. 54) that the spelling with -a, 
according to the testimony of the rhymes of the Koran, exhibits lingtiistic reality, rather 
than an orthographic peculiarity. Yet the analogy with nouns terminating in -an should 
rather have entailed spelling with alt^ maqiufia btiuAot ^aZyd, since nouns ending in it are 
much more frequent than those ending in ordinary oLcfi maq^uAa (among the four nouns enumer- 
ated by Fischer himself, three end in -yl). Nforeover, one does not understand why these 
forms should have affected the indefinite rather than the definite accusative. Fischer's 
(1967:57) claim against the authenticity of the rhymes of the Koran in that they exhibit long 
vowels in closed syllables as well as doubly closed syllables, which contravene Old Arabic 
syllable structure, begs the question. Such syllables admittedly contravene Old Arabic 
syllable structure in context forms, yet not in pause. Fischer denies the reality of Old 
Arabic pausal forms and rather regards them as already representing Neoarabic. Yet these 
pausal forms, vdiich are closer to Neoarabic than the context forms and the spread of which 
was one of the reasons for the emergence of the Neoarabic language type (see ■iupna 3.4, end), 
were a part of the system of Standard Arabic and in them a syllable structure, different from 
that of the context forms, obtained. 

®^See AupAa. 
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'^aiman is already spelled with final the general use of which in Standard Arabic ortho- 
graphy for marking final -an already exhibits the transition to paiisal spelling. Since 
even in Standard Arabic (in ’^am] final w may, through the inpact of Nabatean Aramaic 
orthography, denote both -un and --in, the use of invariable final w in proper nouns in 
Nabatean Arabic does not necessarily reflect the disappearance of the case endings either 
and MAY also be due to the influence of Nabatean Aramaic orthography. 

(v) Finally, I would like to adduce another possible case of the influence of Nabatean 
Aramaic spelling on the orthography of archaic Standard Arabic, which, however, is much less 
compelling than the preceding features. Spitaler (1960:212ff.) has made a very good case 
for the spelling of nouns of the type iaZat with w preceding the ta mofibuta being due to 
the orthographic analogy of the two Aramaic loans iaZctX. and zakat, which, in Aramaic, exhibit 
w preceding the t (cf. also Altheim and Stiehl (1967:8-14)). I wonder vdiether this feature 
could not be due to multiple causation, being also influenced by the Nabatean Aramaic spel- 
ling of the goddess, vhose name in Standard Arabic (_Manat) is spelled in the Koran 53, 20 
with w preceding the t, as Mnwtlw/t/l .®‘* Spitaler (1960:220), to be sure, interprets the 
Nabatean Aramaic form as a plural Manawat.^ Yet, although this interpretation cannot be 
rejected,®® in ny opinion the reading of rrrnwtu) as Manotu is more likely:®’ all the three 
goddesses cited in ia/ux 53, 19-20, namely otLat, of'Uzza and Manat, are attested in the 
Nabatean pantheon®® and therefore, pKtma {^acA-cs, one is inclined to identify Nabatean Mmvt, 
and Koranic Mnuit. If this assumption proves true, Mnwt, besides Aramaic icitota and 
zdkuta, gave rise to the ardiaic spelling of -at with iA)+ta mafibata. 


5. THE LANGUAGE OF THE KORAN 

Because of the central position of tlie Koran, a plethora of studies of its linguistic charac- 
ter exist, giving rise to various theories. I shall dispense with the hypercritical thesis 
of Vollers (1906) recently renewed by Kahle in a more subtle form; see the literature presented 


®‘*See Cantineau (1930-32 : II6a) . 

®®He relies on Caskel (1926:24, note 4). Tlie first one to interpret Nabatean Mnuxtw as 
Manaioat(u) was, it seems, Noldeke (1887:709) who adduced Manavat occurring in the inscription 
of a Semitic legionary in Hungary, following I. Goldziher's suggestion. This was accepted 
in the current Biblical dictionaries, e.g. F. Buhl in Gesenius (1915:437b); cf. also his 
article in El?, 4.v. Manat. See also Wellhausen (1897:28); further Diem (1973:236, note 49) 
who, however, seems to prefer its interpretation as a singular. 

®®The main proof for it being Manavat is presented in the preceding note. 

®’As a matter of fact, Caskel, on vdiom Spitaler relied, renounced his opinion (Caskel 1954:46- 
47), interpreting the Nabatean form as Manota. One has also to take into account the fact 
that Noldeke accepted the interpretation as Manauiat mainly because of his theory that w must 
not be suffixed to diptotic proper nouns (as is ManaX, terminating in -at) ; cf . Noldeke 
(1887:709, note 3). In the meantime, however, this theory has proved fallacious (see Diem 
(1973:231) with additional literature). On the other hand, one has to admit that Manat re- 
mains the only proper noun terminating in -atu) (see Diem (1973:235-36)). Cantineau (1930- 
32:1,47-48 (cf. also 11,212)) explains Manotluj , rather than Manat, as exhibiting an excep- 
tional shift a > 0 . One may also analyse it as original Manauit, with the feminine suffix -t, 
rather than *Manawat, with the feminine suffix -at. 

®®See Cantineau (1930-32:11,169). 
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in Flick (1950:3, note 4), according to whom the Koran was composed in Neoarabic, rather than 
in Standard Arabic. Nbldeke (1904:1-14; 1910:1-5), Brockelmann (1908-13:1,460), InteJi 
atia, have clearly proved that, on the one hand, the consonantal skeleton o£ the Koran 
demonstrates the existence of ^■i'^Aab and on the other hand, the existence of deviations 
demonstrates that the holy consonantal text has not been tampered with. Accordingly, in 
the following, I shall deal with two theories only: (a) that which assumes that the spoken 
language of Mecca was typologically different from the Standard Arabic in vhich the Koran 
is written, so that the language situation in pre-Islamic Mecca is already characterized by 
diglossia: literary Old Arabic as against spoken Neoarabic, and (b) that which claims that 
the vernacular of Mecca, as well as its literary language, belonged to the Old Arabic lan- 
guage type. 


5.1. Muhammad's Language was Old Arabic 

We have already stressed (3.5) that, in our opinion, it is inconceivable that authors who 
spoke Neoarabic and had no grammar of Standard Arabic at their disposal, should have been 
able to coiqiose Standard Arabic poetry devoid of Neoarabic or pseudo-correct elements. In 
the main, one may repeat this claim as to the Koran as well, although the difficulty of 
composing Standard Arabic prose was, naturally, less unsurmountable than that of producing 
Standard Arabic poetry. Ihe total lack of Neoarabic and pseudo-correct features in the 
Koran establishes a linguistic situation in which the differences between the literary and 
the spoken language could not have been too far-reaching. This is, admittedly, an aAgimzn- 
tm ex i>AJtzntio. Yet had not the vernacular of Mecca before the Islam still exhibited Old 
Arabic linguistic structure, the Koran would have bristled with deviations from Standard 
Arabic, such as those in fact committed by a certain type of reader (see Beck (1946:190-91)). 
As already stated, I do not accept that the Koran had been revised to conform to Standard 
Arabic. The consonantal text of the Koran became sacred very quickly, as illustrated by the 
need to add the diacritic symbol kamza, rather than alter the holy text, as well as by 
certain deviations from ordinary Standard Arabic.®^ One must not adduce the existence of 
pausal forms as a proof for the pre-Islamic emergence of the Neoarabic language type.^” The 
pausal forms, though admittedly foreshadowing the Neoarabic language t^e, are part of the 
Old Arabic language system, even though limited to a special position. Their existence, 
to be sure, was one of the reasons for the formation of Neoarabic yet to come.’^ This, how- 
ever, is a historical problem; synchronically , the system of the pausal forms was part of 
the system of Standard Arabic,^® and one must not confuse diachronic and synchronic analysis. 

5.2. The Koran Reveals the Language of Mecca 

Since, as stated, the text of the Koran had not been linguistically revised^j it reveals 
some particulars of the language of Mecca, such as the shortening of final It stands 

to reason that this shortening of long I was preceded, or, at least, accompanied, by the 
omission of short final Since we know that generally in Arabic dialects final -a was 


®®See Nbldeke (1910:4-5), and cf. 5.2. 

"“As did for example, W. Fischer (1967:58-59), who (see 4ap/ux, note 62) even denied the 
pausal ctoracter of these foims. Cf. also A. Fischer (1905:816) who claimed that the spell- 
ing of the Koran is that of a vernacular dialect." 

‘Cf. also note 62, end. "^Cf. 3.4. "^For particulars see Birkeland (1940). 

See Nbldeke (1910:4). '^®See Birkeland (1940:20-21) without agreeing with all his arguments . 
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longer preserved than final we can, with reasonable certainty, reconstruct the 
chronology of the omission of the final short vowels in the dialect of Mecca: first f , 
then u, finally 


6. NO DIGLOSSIA EXISTED PRIOR TO ISLAM 

As I have repeatedly stressed (v. §§3.5; 5.1), I cannot agree with the often expressed 
opinion’® that Arabic diglossia rose before Islam. I consider it proven that the pre- 
Islamic poets, as well as Muhammad, spoke dialects which belonged to the Old Arabic linguis- 
tic type and did not differ too much from the literary language used by them. The almost 
total lack of deviations in the direction of Neoarabic, as well as of pseudo-corrections, 
so anply reflected in later texts, has to be interpreted as a clear proof (though, admitted- 
ly, an oAgmzntum ex ixXentxo) that, at least among the tribes who partook in the literary 
culture of the ’^a/vxbiyya, no diglossia existed before Islam. The differences between 
spoken and literary language did not exceed the usual measure. Standard Arabic, to be 
sure, was, as far back as tradition goes,’® i.e. in the late sixth century, a super-tribal 
language. Yet the various spoken languages, from which it was fed, were quite closely 
related to it. 

6.1. Diglossia Emerged as a Result of the Great Arab Conquests 

The dicisive change occurred during the great Arab conquests of the seventh century. The 
deeply penetrating changes in social conditions, including close contact with the subjugated 
population, were the external cause for the emergence of the Neoarabic linguistic type, 
the pre-existence of pausal forms, and other features,®” foreshadowing the Neoarabic linguis 
tic structure, the internal ones. 

6.2. Neoarabic as Attested by Christian Arabic and the Papyri 

The emergence of the Neoarabic language type is clearly attested by a plethora of dated 
Christian texts mainly from South Palestine, copied in the second half of the ninth centup^. 
These texts were written in Substandard Middle Arabic, in which Standard Arabic, Neoarabic 
and pseudo -correct elements freely interchange. They distinctly reflect almost all the 


’®See Blau (1965:168-69). In many dialects, called by Cantineau "differentiel" (see Blanc 
(1970:116)), a in open unstressed syllables is more stable than u.. 

’’Birkeland's assumption (1940:105) that in general f disappeared before u, is unproved. 

’®See Vollers (1906); Kahle, quoted apud Fuck (1950:3, note 4); A. Fischer (1905:816); 
Spitaler (1953:144ff. ) ; Wehr (1952:180ff.) ; W. Fischer (1967:53ff.) ; Corriente (See note 27) 
For the opposite view, see its classical formulation by Nbldeke (1904:1-14; 1910:1-4). 

Cf. also Flick (1950:1-3), against whose argument that the word order in the Koran proves 
its synthetic character see Spitaler (1953:144ff.) , Wehr (1952:180ff.) , Blau (1965). Cf. 
Blau (1968:9-12); Blau (1969). 

’®We are here not concerned with the thorny problem as to whether Standard Arabic emerged 
as the language of a particular tribe or was from the beginning a supertribal tongue. 

®“As the weakening and loss of the glottal stop in Hijaz; the tendency of the si^ersession 
of the coAuA Yec-ta6 of the sound masculine plural by the coioi obllquai in Mecca (see 
Nbldeke (1910:4)); and perhaps the expiratory stress of the Eastern dialects, if Rabin's 
theory (1951:102) proves right. 
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features®^ characteristic of Neoarabic,®^ including small morphological and lexical items,®® 
which demonstrate that the spoken language of the authors (and copyists) of these texts was 
already plain Neoarabic, structurally and even in many details identical with the linguistic 
type exhibited by modem Arabic dialects. The existence of plain Neoarabic may, however, 
easily be demonstrated even a century earlier, i.e. from the second half of the eighth 
century.®"* B. Violet seems justified in ascribing to the end of the eighth century a bi- 
lingual Greek-Arabic psalm fragment found in the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus. Moreover, as 
demonstrated by H. Zayyat, Ms. British Museum or. 5091 (copied in 1172) contains a portion 
translated into Arabic as early as 772. 

Whereas Christian Arabic texts, written in Substandard Middle Arabic, fully establish the 
existence of Neoarabic for the second part of the eighth century, it may with great proba- 
bility be surmised already for the beginning of the second Islamic century (sometimes as 
early as 87 of the hejira) from early papyri, generally containing official documents 
written after the introduction of Arabic into public administration. These papyri are gen- 
erally written in Standard Arabic with only a slight Neoarabic admixture. Nevertheless, 
the few deviations contained in them suffice to establish that the main features of Neo- 
arabic were already evident at the beginning of the second Islamic centur>"®®. There are 
some indications that short vowels in open syllables were liable to be omitted;®® that d and 
z had merged;®’ that the system of cases had broken down;®® that the system of the niimerals 
had conpletely changed;®® and that asyndetic object clauses had, to some extent, superseded 
syndetic ones . ® “ 

Accordingly, the existence of the Neoarabic language type may be taken as proven for the be- 
ginning of the second Islamic century. And since we think to have invalidated the claim 
that Neoarabic had existed already prior to Islam, it stands to reason that the great Arab 
conquests served as catalyst to change Old Arabic dialects into Neoarabic ones. 

6.3. Urban l/eAAoi Bedouin Dialects 

It stands to reason that tlie Neoarabic language type first emerged in the towns of the new 
Arab en^jire. This is indicated for both general and specific reasons. It was in the towns, ®^ 
even in those which developed from Arab military can^s , that the Arabs had changed their 
social structure and the contact with the native population was most intimate. Moreover, 
Christian Arabic South- Palestinian texts from the first millennium exhibit some features 
cliaracteristic of sedentary dialects.®’ Many of these features, to be sure, are somewhat 
blurred and marginal, and, therefore, do not fully prove the sedentary character of these 
texts tliemselves. ®® Yet one of the most characteristic traits of texts written in Substandard 
Middle Arabic in general and of Ancient South-Palestinian Christian Arabic in particular is 


®‘0r perhaps, one should rather plainly state "all the features." ®’See Blau (1966-67). 

®®Cf. ^itna.^i>haK 'twelve', used regardless of case and gender (see Blau (1966-67:239-40)) 
or min kuM budd 'necessarily' (see Blau (1966-67:313, §207)). 

®‘*For particulars see Blau (1965:4-6). ®®See Blau (1965:4 and esp. 123ff.). 

®®See Blau (1965:124). ®’See Blau (1965:126). ®®See Blau (1965:126-28). 

®®See Blau (1965:131). ®®See Blau (1965:132). ®®Cf. the data adduced by Fiick (1950:7ff.). 

®’For these features see Cantineau (1939). 

®®Thus it is difficult to establish clearly the shift of interdentals to stops; see Blau 
(1966-67:106, §12.4; 107-08, §15.2; 113, §20.1). The use of the fa-imperfect is quite 

marginal; see ibicL, 149, §45. 
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the suppression by the masculine of the feminine plural of the pronoun, the verb and some- 
times even of the participle and the adjective.®'* This feature, taken together with the 
other, somewhat less clear, indications,®® suffices for establishing the sedentary charac- 
ter of ancient Neoarabic underlying the South-Palestinian Christian texts from the first 
millennium. 

On the other hand, it stands to reason that, in contrast to the Neoarabic urban dialects, 
the Bedouin dialects in the first Islamic centuries preserved their main features unchanged,®® 
so that the linguistic situation after the conquests was characterized by a dichotomy be- 
tween Old Arabic Bedouin dialects and Neoarabic urban vernaculars. It is this dichotomy 
that is reflected in the stories, often apocryphal, depicting the Bedouin as the true repre- 
sentative of authentic Arabic. The Bedouin dialects, typologically close to Standard Arabic, 
and, inteA atla, preserving the ■*^'A.db, the most conspicuous outer sign of Standard Arabic, 
appeared, in contrast to the Neoarabic urban vernaculars, as some variety of Standard Arabic. 
Ch this background the emergence of stories extolling the linguistic faculties of the 
Bedouin becomes quite comprehensible. Moreover, the Bedouin's conditions of life had not 
changed, and continued, as before Islam, to constitute the natural background for Bedouin 
poetry extolling the ideals of the Bedouin society. Therefore and because they spoke dia- 
lects structurally closely related to Standard Arabic, the tradition of Standard Arabic 
poetry continued among the Bedouin tribes for quite a long time. Wehr (1952:183), viio at- 
tributed the emergence of the Neoarabic language type to the pre-Islamic period, from his 
point of view justly considered the long continuity of the tradition of the poetic language 
among the Bedouin to be astonishing. And one may add,®’ that one does not understand how 
Bedouin poets, allegedly speaking Neoarabic dialects and not fostering the science of grammar, 
could master Standard Arabic poetry. Nforeover, we have the express statements of tlie Arab 
philologists that they collected the data for genuine Standard Arabic among the Bedouin. 

Wehr (1952:183-84) and Spitaler (1953:145-46) suggest that the Bedouin, when interrogated 
by philologists, quite naturally answered in artificial Standard Arabic, in which the philol- 
ogists were interested. This suggestion, however, does not account for the great variety 
of traditions as to the most correct tribal language and the dialectal differences. In my 
opinion, the only assumption accounting for all the data available is that Bedouin tribes, 
even in the post-Islamic period, continued speaking Old Arabic dialects. 

6.4. The Diversity of Bedouin Dialects 

The basic dichotomy of Arabic dialects in the first Islamic centuries between Old Arabic 
Bedouin dialects®® and Neoarabic sedentary vernaculars, however, must not induce us to 
ignore further complications of the set-up. Not only did the Bedouin dialects differ from 
Standard Arabic despite their similar structure, but there existed also an immense variety 
of Bedouin dialects. In any attenpt to reconstruct their linguistic development, factors 
favoring divergent development, for lack of any dominant linguistic center, must be taken 


®‘*See Blau (1966-67:206, §105) (cf. the literature adduced , note 41); cf. also 
■iapACL §2, note 12. 

®®Cf. note 93 

®®For the following see Blau (1965 :8ff.), where the whole conplex of problems is extensively 
treated; cf. also Blau (1963). 

®’That Bedouin dialects became later only Neoarabic, is also demonstrated by their preser- 
ving the tamiZn till our very days (though, of course, in a function quite different from 
that of Old Arabic), see Blau (1965:167ff.) . 

®®See iup^a 3.5; 5.1; 6. 
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into consideration. Tliere was, no doubt, some general levelling of the Bedouin dialects in 
the military camps, but this was, it seems, only tenporary. In the long run, new Bedouin 
dialects arose everywhere, the determining factor being the influence of whichever group 
happened, in each given case, to predominate among the mixture of Old Arabic dialects. These 
theoretical considerations are corroborated by contenporary sources,®* according to vdiich 
in every province the dialect of the tribe which settled in it prevailed. 

Therefore, we cannot accept Fuck's (1950:4) contention that in the military canps a common 
Bedouin language arose, which constituted the basis of Islamic early Standard Arabic. 

Despite the ingenuity of this theory, it seems to us to contradict both the general trend of 
linguistic development, lacking any dominant linguistic center, and the express statement of 
the sources. 

6.5. The Unifying Forces 

Similar was the development of the Neoarabic sedentary dialects. Here too, for the lack of 
a dominant linguistic center, one has to allow for differentiating factors. The determining 
circumstances were not only the influence of whidiever group happened to predominate among 
the mixtures of the sedentary dialects, but also the degree of foreign influence and the 
character of the native population. 

On the other hand, one must not lose sight of unifying forces influencing the linguistic 
set-up. Not only had Standard Arabic, as a language of prestige, some influence in bringing 
the various dialects nearer together, as well as perhaps some kind of military ko-im used 
in the military expeditions, ‘ but the actiaal basis of the dialects, the different mixtures 
of Old Arabic idioms, from which also the Neoarabic vernaculars originated, were not highly 
differentiated. In spite 'of their differences, the Old Arabic dialects were of the same 
linguistic type and, in all probability, as a rule rautioally intelligible. Therefore, it is 
likely that they did not differ too much from the very beginning and that they provided a 
not too heterogeneous basis for both Bedouin and Neoarabic dialects. These latter were, 
it is true, decisively influenced by the indigenous population among whom they arose, so 
that, apparently, the Neoarabic sedentary dialects were more diversified than the Be^uin 
idioms. Yet even the Neoarabic vernaculars had, from the beginning, much in common, owing 
to their common stratum of Old Arabic dialects. 

Another important unifying factor was the general "drift" or the convergent lines of develop- 
ment)*^ ftie should not underestimate the effect of those features that can plausibly be 
interpreted as a natural development (often the continuation of earlier trends) , basically 
independent of mutual influence and not due to common heritage. In many of the changes that 
have affected the Neoarabic dialects, Neoarabic tallies with Hebrew and Aramaic as against 
Old Arabic, thus repeating the developemnt by which these Old Semitic languages had been 
transformed many hundreds of eyars before. The fact that the Neoarabic dialects were affected 
by the same changes as other Semitic languages in prehistoric periods, clearly indicates the 
existence of general tendencies that transformed different Semitic languages independently. 


**See the literature adduced Blau (1965:11, note 2). 

^"“For the possible reason underlying this theory see Blau (1965:10, note 3). 

^ ° ^ It was this military ko-inz which was misrepresented by Fuck as if it were a veritable 
common Bedouin language, \diich constituted the basis of later Standard Arabic; see 6.4. 

‘"^Besides Blau (1965:12), cf, also Blau (1969b). 
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Another factor making for unity was the mutual contact between the dialects. The interrela- 
tion of the various Arabic dialects was rather involved. Not only was contact established 
between the various Neoarabic dialects on the one hand and between the different Bedouin 
vernaculars on the other, but also linguistic changes were spreading from Bedouin speech to 
Neoarabic vernaculars and vice versa. Sometimes one dialect decisively influenced another. 

In other cases , isolated features spread from one dialect center over a vast dialect area. ‘ ® ^ 
Therefore, when investigating a feature common to many dialects, one has also to take into 
consideration that it originated in one of them and then spread to the others. 

Thus, in view of the common basic stratum of the Old Arabic dialects, the general drift and 
the mutual contact, it is no wonder that, despite strong centrifugal forces, the modem 
dialects are not too much differentiated and evince quite a homogeneous character. Due to 
their common features, we may even speak of an Arabic ko-cm, but we must bear in mind that 
this term applies only to the result of their linguistic development, but not to the start- 
ing poing of the development. Despite the common basic stratum of Old Arabic there existed 
in the beginning no Arabic ko-Lne., from which, as alleged by Ferguson (1959) in his famous 
article on the Arabic feotne,*®'* the modem Arabic dialects are descended. It emerged only 
as the consequence of a long and intricate process, involving the above-mentioned unifying 
factors. This process is the only way to account for the prima facia astonishing fact that 
Arabic dialects, though lacking a single center of linguistic prestige, nevertheless have 
a distinctly homogeneous character. Any explanation which derives these dialects from one 
more or less homogeneous language, i.e. the so-called feotae, does not take into account the 
basic factor in Arabic linguistic development: the complete lack of any outstanding linguis- 
tic center. Ferguson (1959:619) himself suggests that his ko-im came into existence through 
a complex process of mutual borrowing and leveling among various dialects and not as a re- 
sult of diffusion from a single source, since he is well aware that the history of the Arabic 
speaking world shows no evidence of long -continued linguistic predominance of a single cen- 
ter of prestige and communication. Nevertheless, he thinks that the modem sedentary dia- 
lects have to be derived from an old kolnz. I, however, think, as stated, that the koine. 
emerged at the end of the development, rather than at its beginning. Nty interpretation of 
the facts also tallies with modem linguistic conception as reflected in the wave-theory. 
Wave-theory, as distinct from the family-tree theory, does not regard the dividing process 
that affects an allegedly homogeneous language as the only iin)elling power from which new 
idioms originate. According to this theory, resemblances between two languages may exist 
not only because of their common origin, but also because of linguistic changes, which spread 
like waves over a speech-area. In this manner, I do not think that their common origin alone 
accounts for the common features in the various dialects. Some of these features developed 
as a result of the spread of the linguistic changes, i.e. by contact between the dialects, 
while others are due to parallel developments, the general drift. Accordingly, the koine, 
in my opinion, is not the forerunner of the linguistic process, with the various dialects 
splitting off from a more or less uniform speech (i.e. an old koine), but the koine itself 
emerged only as the consequence of the linguistic development. 


*°^For examples see Blau (1965:14), where, however, one should also allow for a Maghrebine 
component in the speech of the autochthonous Egyptian Jewry--cf. Blanc (1974:212-15). 

^°‘*The repercussions of Ferguson's stimulating paper are reflected by the unusually great 
number of articles dealing with problems raised by his paper. Studies treating the general 
problem raised by Ferguson (sometimes also analysing smaller items contained in his paper) 
are Blau (1960-61:133-35); Blau (1965:12-17) (on which, in the main, the presentation of 
the problem of the koine in this paper is based); Blau (1969b : 39-44) ; Cohen (1962). For 
papers dealing with special items of Ferguson's study see in^A/i 6.6. 
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6.6. Ferguson's Arguments in Favor o£ a Koine 

Ferguson (1959) adduces fourteen features, in support of the existence of an old ko-cm, 
which, in his opinion, cannot be interpreted as due to the general drift. In the following, 
I shall briefly analyse these features: 

6.6.1. The Loss of the Dual 

The loss of the dual is, even according to Ferguson (1959:620), part of the general drift. 

Two striking elements of agreement in the field of the dual, however, are regarded by Fer- 
guson as a proof for the feox-ne: 

6. 6. 1.1. The Disappearance of the Dual Forms in Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs 

One will hardly agree with this view.^®® Not only is the disappearance of the dual in these 
parts of speech well attested in other Semitic languages, thus exhibiting the existence 
of a general drift, but the reason for it can easily be seen. In these categories the use 
of the dual is, almost invariably, due to concord only, without communicating anything new. 
Accordingly, it was especially likely to fall into desuetude. Similarly, in Ancient South 
Palestinian Christian Arabic sirbstantives used as predicates tend to stand in the plural, 
rather than in the dual,'"® and in modem dialects, in references to si±istantives in this 
position as well as in other repeated references to the same two items, tyj^ically the dual 
is not repeated, since this would be tantamount to a repetition of the numeral 'two' each 
time. Instead, the plural is used. All these cases exhibit the tendency of restricting 
the dual to those cases in which it has communicative value. 

6. 6. 1.2. The Plural Concord of Dual Nouns 

Ferguson claimed that another feature in the field of the dual points to the existence of 
the feo-me. Whereas plural nouns take feminine singular concord (type b-lyat klbZfia 'big 
houses'), dual nouns take plural concord (type fatten feufaoA 'two big houses'). Yet^°® not 
only is this statement somewhat oversinplified, since dialects reflect differences as to 
concord, but the plural concord of dual nouns, al least in some dialects, is to be viewed 
as closely akin to plural concord in what Blanc dubs "enumerative constructions" (including 
expressions of the type km b&t 'a few houses'; faetc wfaetafe 'your house and mine'; talcU 
biytut 'three houses'). "The dual is a stable combination of the numeral 'two' plus a noun, 
and such it is akin to expressions meaning 'a few', 'several', 'one or two', and sequences 
connected by 'and'. It is also closely akin to numeral +noun constructions. In the latter, 
plural concord is not as stable as in the dual, a fact which may be connected with the 
portmanteau nature of the dual as against the looser combinations of free numerals plus 
nouns 


6.6.2. a > t in Inflectional Suffixes 

A nuiii>er of inflectional affixes viiich contain a in Standard Arabic, have in modem dialects 
the reflexes of i instead of those of a, whenever the dialect in question has retained the 


'°®See Blau (1960-61:133). Cf. also -HLpHa 2, note 11. 

'“^See Blau (1966-67:213, note 67). '“^See Blanc (1970b:44,§1.2) . 

^°®The following is based on Blanc's (1970b:49-55) ingenious observation. 
'“^See Blanc (1970b : 53, §5.33) . 
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CL-l contrast. Yet, as to the subject prefixes of the imperfect, one of the affixes adduced 
by Ferguson, Ferguson's theory is based on the assunption that the inperfect is second- 
ary. As a matter of fact, however, it existed side by side with a-inperfect (see Bloch 
(1967)), the forms being distributed according to Barth's Law, and the dialectal .t- inper- 
fect is the result of generalization. As to the other inflectional affixes, the shift of 
a to x. in them was, it seems, the result of a rather intricate process due to both parallel 
development and mutual contact. The intricacy of this process may easily be seen, for 
example, in Grotzfeld's (1964:28-31) attempts to explain the behaviour of original a in 
the dialect of Damascus in both affixes and in medial position historically. Without agree- 
ing with his explanations in every instance or considering his attempts to be comprehensive, 
one is struck by both the conplexity of this feature and the differences between various 
dialects . 


6.6.3. The Loss of Final -w Verbs 

Tills has to be attributed to the drift, rather than to the alleged ko-cm. Not only have 
these verbs disappeared in other Semitic languages (Hebrew, Aramaic) as a class, but in 
Standard Arabic itself they have survived only in the first verbal theme type qatala. and 
qatula, whereas in the type qatiZa, as well as in all the other verbal themes, they had 
become final-i/ verbs. If we derive the modem dialects from Old Arabic dialects exhibiting 
a similar restriction of final -w verbs, the coiiplete disappearance of final-w verbs in 
modem dialects becomes easily understood. ^ “ 

6.6.4. The Reorganization of Geminate Verbs (type hxiJULtt 'l untied' as against Standard 
Arabic haULcULtu) 

Neither should this be sinply derived from a putative koine,. In Ancient South Palestinian 
Christian Arabic"* these verbs were treated like medial weak, rather than final weak, verbs 
(type kcUii) before suffixes beginning with consonants. The earliest instance of geminate 
verbs treated like final -i/ verbs (type hatt^) in early Christian Arabic I have so far come 
across, is from 1298 A.D.**^ Accordingly, for early Christian Arabic at least, one has to 
assume that the reorganization of geminate verbs was due to dialect contact, rather than to 
the alleged koine. 

6.6.5. Cliticized -£- 

-£- 'to, for' with pronominal suffix is directly added to verbs. One will allow for both 
a general drift (cf. this feature in Ethiopian languages, see Brockelmann (1908-13:11.321)) 
and contact between the dialects, since this feature is attested in Bedouin dialects as well 
(see 6.7) . 

6.6.6. Numerals 

Ferguson adduces several features in the cardinal numerals 3-10 as stemming from the 
alleged koine: 


**®See Blau (1960-61:134). Cohen's (1962:134) assunption that since the opposition be- 
tween singular and plural was neutralized in forms like yagkza, final-w verbs passed into 
final-i/, may be considered as an additional, but rather marginal, reason. 

*"See Blau (1966-67:167-68, §71). **^See Blau (1966-67:167 note 124). 
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6.6.6. 1. Long Numerals: Independent; Short Numerals: Dependent Forms 

There is a general tendency in modem dialects to utilize long forms (with -a/e-ending) as 
independent forms occurring in final position in phrases, and short forms (with zero 
ending) as dependent forms, preceding the counted noun. Yet not only is this feature not 
as widespread as one would expect if it really stemmed from the but Bloch (1971) 

has ably demonstrated that this feature stems from the general tendency, surely part of the 
general drift, not to use monosyllabic forms as independent forms. Since the majority of 
the short forms are monosyllabic, they were limited to the dependent position. 

6. 6. 6. 2. ^-Replacing a Glottal Stop 

In many modem dialects there is a handful of highly frequent masculine nouns with plurals be- 
ginning with a glottal stop vdiich are replaced by a t- when one of the numerals 3-10 pre- 
cedes. Yet this feature does not demonstrate the existence of the alleged ko-Lne., First, as 
Ferguson himself admits, this feature is not common to all dialects. Moreover, one has to 
take into account that, in ordinary language, the most usual plural nouns beginning with a 
glottal stop (> zero) are masculine nouns (as ^ayyam 'days', ^mhhu/i 'months^, 'thou- 

sands'), whereas those with consonantal beginning are feminine {,&lrun 'years', ZayaZi 'nights', 
miyya 'hundred') . ^ Thus, the •£- forms of the numeral, which, in Old Arabic, refer to 
masculine nouns, have persisted before the frequent masculine nouns which begin with a glottal 
stop (> zero), whereas the analogy of feminine nouns beginning with consonants, which, in 
Old Arabic, were referred to by the short forms of the cardinal numerals 3-10, might have 
influenced the use of the short forms preceding nouns beginning with consonants in general. 

6.6.7, t in the Numerals 13-19 (type 'fifteen') 

This is, it seems due not only to the influence of the ®, but even more to that of the K 
(Kcunita‘^h > xam&cUa 'a6haRa) , vdiich very often induces mudaxxam (eii5)hatic) pronunciation. 
Accordingly, it could well have arisen independently in different dialects. In fact, it is 
not as general as one would believe according to Ferguson's wording. Thus Bauer (1926:80, 
note 1) expressly states it for rural Palestinian dialects only, in contradistinction to 
the urban vernaculars. 


6.6.8. The Loss of the Feminine Elative 

The loss of the feminine elative,'^® type ^oZkubAa 'the largest one ' , as against the preserva- 
tion of the feminine of ordinal numbers, type xmZia[t] 'fifth' Jof limited occurrence in late 
Standard Arabic) and of the feminine of "color" wor^, type 'red' (formed through 

a special morphological process), in Ferguson's opinion further proves the existence of the 
koZne.. This line of argument, however, overlooks the decisive fact that the feminine elative 
in Standard Arabic exhibits both special formation and very limited occurrence (it is lim- 
ited to superlative construction of the type ^ghuA-^cUu -ZkiibKa 'the largest room'). 
Therefore, it was bound to be eliminated independently in the various dialects, which pre- 
sumably inherited the limited occurrence of this special formation from Old Arabic. Ch the 


^*’See Brockelmann (1908-13:11,275), Bloch (1971:53, note 3), Cohen (1962:138). 

^^‘‘Thus, for instance, in Socin (1900-01) almost all the numerals occurring refer to the 
nouns cited. 

'^®Cf. Blau (1965:77; 126, note 2). 

‘^^Ferguson erroneously speaks of conparative; cf. Zn^fia. 
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contrary, the feminine of ordinal numbers, although limited in use, exhibits normal formation 
and, therefore, is much more stable than the feminine elative. This applies also to the 
feminine of "color" adjectives, ;diich although exhibiting special formation, was not limited 
in use. 

6.6.9. The Adjective Plural 

As to the adjective plural as against Old Arabic iJX'af., I am inclined to derive it 

from the frequent adjectives lUbafi > kuboA. 'large ' > pMol 'long', in which the 
medial labials easily explain the ad koc. shift -i > a. This a was then, possibly, extended 
to their antonyms, to spread afterwards to the whole pattern. 

6.6.10. The nbiba Suffix -i 

Ferguson's assunption that the nb6ba suffix -Z in the dialects, feminine -iijya, points in the 
direction of a ko-ine., is not convincing.^*® Both the masculine and feminine forms reflect 
the normal phonetic development of Standard Arabic -iyy (in pause --t.')**® -iyyat- (in pause 
-byyah) . Modem Arabic feminine ttanyo. 'the second' must not be rederived from the 
masculine ^aththanl/ttani, but rather from Old Arabic ^aXlvtkanlyat- , in pause ^cutkthaniyah. 


6.6.11-13. Lexical Features 

Ferguson adduces three lexical features in support of his alleged kobne.: jab 'to bring', 

'to see' and the relative ^WlX. As to the latter two items, Cohen (1962:139-41) has 
demonstrated that they are not common to all sedentary dialects. I am inclined to regard 
these three items as having spread due to intercommunication.*^® The dispersion of such 
lexical features is well illustrated by the Bedouin dialect of Marazig, where iha^ has already 
penetrated the speech of men, whereas it is non-existent in the vernacular of the women, who, 
due to their social status, are less accessible to linguistic change.*^* 

6.6.14. The loss of dad 

The disappearance of dad is due to the general drift : ' ^ ^ this sound was completely isolated in 
the consonantal system of the ‘aaab-Lyya and therefore tended to disappear. 


6.7. Alleged Features of Sedentary Koine. Occurring in Bedouin Dialects 

The fallacy of the theory of a koine, from which modem sedentary dialects are alleged to 
have stemmed is also borne out by an analysis of modem Bedouin dialects.*^* These frequently 
display features that are generally considered peculiar to sedentary vernaculars. Some- 
times these features*^'* fluctuate between what is presumably old Bedouin usage and a new one 
which corresponds to that of the sedentary dialects , thus revealing the inprint of the 
latter and/or convergent development. This process, affecting the Bedomn dialects md 
taking place to some extent before our eyes, cannot, of course, be attributed to splitting 
off from one common language, because the Bedouin dialects did not emerge together with the 
sedentary vernaculars, as admitted by Ferguson himself. It must, then, originate in other 
factors, namely in the drift and the mutual contact between the dialects. The existence of 


**'Cf. Cohen (1962:137). **®Cf. Cohen (1962:134-35). **®Cf. e.g. Birkeland (1940:67). 

*^®Cf. Blau (1965:14, note 2). *^*See Boris (1958), s.v. 

*-*^500 Cohen (1962:135-37), Blau (1965:12). Cf. also iapoa note 3. *^®See Blau (1965:16-17). 
*^‘'For an atteir^)! to compare one Bedouin dialect with the sedentary type see Blau (1965: 17, note 2). 
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linguistic phenoinena, peculiar to sedentary dialects and spreading to the Bedouin idioms, 
clearly exhibits the wide range of the drift and/or the contact between the various vernac- 
ulars. The converging forces, vhich had presumably influenced the sedentary dialects, also 
affected the Bedouin idioms, with the result that the linguistic structure of the latter 
approaches that of the sedentaiy vernaculars. Since Ferguson himself thinks that the 
alleged feofne came into existence through a conplex process of mutual borrowing and level- 
ing among various sedentary dialects and since we see before our eyes the Bedouin dialects 
approaching the sedentary type through a similar process, it is reasonable to assume that 
just as the feofne common to sedentary and Bedouin dialects is the result of linguistic 
development, rather than the continuation of a language from which these dialects had split 
off, the sedentary feofne too came into being as a result of linguistic development, rather 
than existed from the very beginning as the language from vdiich the sedentary vernaculars 
derived. 


7. SUMMARY 

To sum up: I have attempted to demonstrate that Arabic diglossia arose as late as the first 
Islamic century in the towns of the Arabic empire, to a great extent as a result of the 
great changes that affected the Arabs as consequence of the great Arab conquests (6.3). I 
deny the emergence of the Neoarabic language type in the tribes that partook in the culture 
of Arabic poetry prior to Islam, since it is inconceivable for me that speakers of allegedly 
Neoarabic vernaculars should have been able, without the help of a codified grammar, to 
compose poetry in Old Arabic and disclose no signs of their putative Neoarabic mother tongue 
(3.5). For a similar, though admittedly somewhat less cogent, reason, I consider the spoken 
language of Mecca, looming in the background of the language of the Koran, to be of the 
Old Arabic type as well (5.1). On the other hand, in principle, there is no reason not to 
allow for the possibility of the emergence of the Neoarabic linguistic type before Islam 
with tribes that did not partake in the culture of Standard Arabic poetry (4). Nevertheless, 
in ray opinion, no proof has been adduced that Nabatean Arabic must have been of Neoarabic 
type (4.2; 4.3), The redundancy of the Old Arabic case system must not be adduced as a 
proof for the emergence of the Neoarabic language type. Exceeding redundancy already charac- 
terizes the Old Semitic case system, and redundiicy in general is an integral part of every 
language system (3.2). I even think that Bedouin dialects continued to exhibit Old Arabic 
language type in the first Islamic centuries, again because it is inconceivable that speak- 
ers of Neoarabic vernacular could have composed Standard Arabic poetry without falling back 
into their Neoarabic mother tongue (6.3). Accordingly, Arabic dialects in the first Islamic 
centuries are characterized by basic dichotomy between Old Arabic Bedouin dialects and Neo- 
arabic sedentary vernaculars (6.3). Despite the basic structural similarity of the Bedouin 
dialects on the one hand, and the sedentary vernaculars on the other, there existed an im- 
mense variety of both types of dialects. Therefore, one must not speak of a common Bedouin 
language vdiich allegedly arose in the military camps to constitute the basis of Islamic 
early Standard Arabic (6.4) nor of a feofne, from which sipposedly the modem Arabic sedentary 
dialects split off (6.5; 6.6; 6.7). In the long run, the centripetal forces, i.e. the gen- 
eral drift and the imutual contact, have prevailed, so that a feofne of the se^ntary dialects, 
\diich further exerts more and more influence on the Bedouin vernaculars, has emerged as part 
of the linguistic development still in progress. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL HAMITO-SEMITIC CONGRESS 

As the result of a decision taken by the International Committee in Florence in April 1974, the 
Third International Hamito-Semitic Congress will be held in London. 

The Local Committee now take pleasure in inviting interested parties to participate and in 
announcing that the meetings will take place on the 29th, 30th and 31th of March 1978 at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, Malet Street, London WCl. 

The attendance fee for the Congress will be £10 for ordinary participants and £5 for students. 

Those wishing to participate at the Congress or to contribute a paper will kindly address their 
intentions to Dr. J. Bynon, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, London 
WCIE 7HP. Please include name, affiliation, address, and topic of paper to be presented. Also 
state whether you wish assistance in the booking of hotel accomodation. Papers should deal with 
the topic of the Congress, which is the historical comparison of members of the postulated 
language family or the internal reconstruction of their earlier language states. 


MLA INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Professor James E. Redden, Department of Linguistics, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
111. 62901, is now Section Head for the African Linguistics Section and the Afroasiatic Section 
of the annual Modern Language Association of America International Bibliography. All articles 
published in the standard linguistics journals on African and Afroasiatic linguistics are automatic- 
ally included in the MLA bibliography. But, it is very difficult to find many articles published 
in other than the standard linguistics journals. It is also very difficult to find many of the 
books published on these languages. If authors of articles in other than the standard linguistics 
journals and of all books on African and Afroasiatic languages and linguistics would send the 
complete bibliographic references on these items to Professor Redden, the annual MLA biblio- 
graphies would be able to have a more thorough coverage. Likewise, if anyone knows of 
articles or books by someone else that might be missed, these complete bibliographic references 
should be sent in also. 
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